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For “ The Friend.” 
Samuel Bownas. 
(Continued from page 138.) 

Humility is one of the loveliest traits in the 
christian character. It is that grace which not 
only leads to “‘ esteem others better than ourselves, 
in honour preferring one another ;” but however 
any may have been favoured in fulfilling the ser- 
vice of their divine Master, it raises in the mind, 
under a sense of self-abasement, the acknowledg- 
ment, “We are unprofitable servants—we have 
done no more than it was our duty to do.” Per- 
haps there is no other soil in which the true 
— more eminently flourishes or is so fully 

veloped. Without it there can be little or no 
growth in holiness. Self—the great I, is one of 
the enemies most difficult to subdue; perhaps the 
last that is fully conquered. It is no wonder, then, 
that the arch-enemy of man works so successfully, 
and under such plausible guises, upon the idea of 
wlf, and makes it the means of introducing and 
BRourishing pride, even under the specious pretext 
of religion. Of all descriptions of this hateful 
Vice, spiritual pride is perhaps the most offensive, 

one against which a most vigilant and constant 
watch should be-maintained. 

Whether the highly favoured meeting at Maple- 
beck, and the attentions he received there, raised 
any feeling of self-complacency and sufficiency in 
the mind of our author, is not a question for us to 
determine. The deep plunges he soon after under- 
Went, seem to indicate at least that there was a ne- 
tessity for further self reduction, and appear to have 
been blest to him by that compassionate and loving 
Father, who doth not willingly afflict or grieve his 
children. Painful as such baptisms are, and humi- 
liating to that unsanctified feeling which trusts to its 
own sufficiency, where they are meekly and pa- 
tiently endured they tend to purify the heart, and 
toenlarge its experience and knowledge in the work 
of salvation. The narrative proceeds, viz: 

“T went to Swannington in Leicestershire ; there 
was a fine body of Friends, and I bad not sat long, 
before I felt, as I thought, as good an authority to 
Preach as ever, and stood up, not doubting an open, 
satisfactory meeting. I had not stood above fifteen 
Minutes if so many, until all was shut up, and 
it seemed as though both the sun and air were 
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darkened. I sat down under a great cloud, to 
think what I should do, appealing to God, that I 
had no ill design, but much otherwise, and in secret 
earnestly desiring help; and immediately it was 
said in me, as though a voice had spoken intelli- 
gibly, ‘Thou runs, and God has not sent thee ; 
thou speaks but God doth not speak by thee; 
therefore thou shalt not profit the people.’ It may 
be thought if I was bad before, I was much worse 
now. Iwas under the very hour and power of 
death and darkness, being at my wits end what to 
do; and under this great temptation divers ways 
presented. Thus for a time I was bewildered, not 
seeing where I was; but since, it plainly appeared 
I was under the influence of the spirit of antichrist. 
Begging heartily for help, I fell on my knees, and 
prayed with such fervency, that there were but few 
under the roof who were not melted into tears, and 
it was such a time as I never had before or since 
in prayer, as I remember; and thus that meeting 
ended. Next I went to a town called Hinckley, 
and there was a considerable number of Friends 
and other people. I was extremely low and poor, 
but had a eomfortable meeting, which much healed 
me, and set me to rights again. 

“T visited Leicestershire pretty generally, and a 
woman of some account was convinced, and was 
with me at sundry meetings, and was exceedingly 
tender and loving, being thoroughly reached and 
satisfied. When we parted, she was so open-hearted 
that I was called aside by her, and after having 
said something to me about her inward condition, 
she offered me some pieces of gold, which I told her 
I durst not touch. She very courteously, and with 
a becoming, genteel mien, told me she was both 
able and willing, and as she had no other way that 
she could show her gratitude for that spiritual 
good she had received from my ministry, she could 
do no less, beseeching that I would receive it, as 
the true token of her love and respect. In answer, 
I said, it was what I never had done, nor could I 
now do it; but all the reward I desired and ex- 
pected was, that she might carefully, with a sincere 
heart, endeavour that her obedience kept pace with 
her knowledge, the hearing of which would rejoice 
my soul: we parted in great love and tenderness, 
I heard that sundry others were convinced in that 
neighbourhood. A very honest Friend, whose name 
was Brooks, took great pains to get the seeking 
people to meeting, and I was very much enlarged 
in pertinent matter, suitable to the states of such 
seeking souls. 

“ Out of Leicestershire, being well rewarded for 
the bitterness I suffered before | came into it, which 
was as much as I could bear, I passed into War- 
wickshire, and had some good opportunities in that 
county. I found I often hurt myself by speaking 
too fast and too loud ; against which I eudeavoured 
to guard as much as I could; but when I felt my 
heart filled with the power of Divine love, I was 
apt to forget myself and break out. I found it 
proper therefore to stop, and make a short pause, 
with secret prayer for preservation, and that I 
might be supplied with matter and power, that 
would do the hearers good. Thus I went on, and 
grew sensibly in experience and judgment, and be- 


came in some small degree skilful in dividing the 
word. I had been straitened in my mind respect- 
ing searching the Scriptures, lest 1 should thereby 
be tempted to lean upon them, and by gathering 
either manna or sticks on the sabbath-day, death 
would ensue. But at last I had freedom to examine 
the text, and to consider where the strength of the 
argument lay, both before and after the words I 
had repeated. By this I saw I was often very de- 
fective, in not laying hold of the most suitable part 
to confirm the subject or matter I was upon, and 
this conduct did me great service. Another diffi- 
culty stood in my way, which was this; some for- 
mer openings would come up, which I durst not 
meddle with, lest by so doing I should become 
formal, and lose that Divine spring which I had 
always depended upon. But the Lord was pleased 
to show me, that old matter, opened in new life, 
was always new, and that it was the renewings of 
the spirit alone which made it new; and that the 
principal thing I was to guard against was, not to 
endeavour to bring in old openings in my own will, 
without the aid of the Spirit; and that if I stood 
single and resigned to the Divine will, I should be 
preserved from errors of this nature. 

“ Out of Warwickshire I travelled into Worces- 
tershire, visiting meetings in that county, and found 
a fresh supply every day. I was at Worcester on 
First-day, and after the meeting in the forenoon, 
an ancient Friend examined me very closely, from 
whence I came, and for a certificate; to all which 
I gave him answers. My certificate being at my 
quarters in my saddle-bag, he could not then see 
it; but I had a very good meeting as I thought, 
and my landlord, William Pardoe, a brave, sensi- 
ble elder, advised me not to be uneasy at the old 
Friend’s examining me, for, said he, he does so to 
every stranger. We went to meeting in the after- 
noon, which was very large, and I was largely 
opened, and had good service, But the old Friend, 
after the meeting, was upon me in the same strain 
to see my certificate, but I had it not about me, at 
which he seemed much displeased. I made no re- 
ply, but told him I was very willing he should see 
it; but my landlord took him up, and told him, he 
thought the young man had already shown us his 
best certificate, in both the meetings: but never- 
theless, said he, come to my house in the evening, 
and thou shalt see it: so we parted. My landlord 
thought he had showed himself disagreeable in his 
conduct, and fearing it would be an uneasiness to 
me, spoke very tenderly, and like a nursing father 
encouraged me, saying, ‘1 could not show him a 
better confirmation that I -was anointed for the 
mipistry, than | had already done.’ In the even- 
ing, after it was dark, he and many other Friends 
came; but my landlord, the old Friend and I, went 
aside, and I showed him what he so much desired 
to see; he read it, being much pleased with it, and 
knowing several Friends that had signed it, in- 
quired after them. We went to our friends again, 
who were much increased in number, and we had 
a heavenly season, being thoroughly baptized to- 
gether; parted in great love and sweetness, and 
the old Friend was exceedingly kind.” 

He proceeded through several counties until he 





came to Bristol, where he staid nearly five weeks, 
and then went to the Quarterly Meeting of Here- 
ford on his way to Wales, where he met his friend, 
Isaac Alexander, and they went together to the 
Yearly Meeting at Llanidlos. After this was 
over, he visited meetings in Wales with Philip 
Leonard as companion. “I was very poor,” says 
he, “and low at most meetings in that journey, as 
but few of the people could understand what I said 
in some places: but Philip stood up after I had 
done, and in part interpreted what | had said, but 
I did not feel quite easy in my mind. 

‘Tsaac went to Bristol Yearly Meeting, and was 
very zealous against unnecessary fashions and super- 
fluities in both sexes, insomuch that some thought, 
in his words against them, he exceeded the bounds 
of modesty : but he might plead the example of the 
prophet Isaiah in that respect. The chief objec- 
tion to him was, concerning his prophesying a great 
mortality, which the Lord was about to bring as a 
judgment upon the people, for their pride and 
wickedness; which he thought it his duty to deli- 
ver in their Yearly Meeting, as a warning for all 
to mind their ways, lest, being taken unprepared, 
their loss should be irreparable. This he did in 
such strong and positive terms, that Friends were 
afraid he was too much exalted in himself: upon 
which some of the elders thought proper to con- 
verse with and examine him, concerning this ex- 
traordinary message which he had delivered: but 
what he said to them not being satisfactory, they 
advised him to proceed no further on his journey, 
but to return home; which he did under great 

“trouble, and was there received in much love and 
tenderness, and appeared in his gift very excel- 
lently, and grew in Divine wisdom and power, be- 
ing of great service in the ministry wherever he 
came. 


“ Having a concern to visit the churches abroad, 
and acquainting some of our elders therewith, they 
thought it not proper for him to go, until something 
was done to satisfy Friends at Bristol, and upon 
their inquiry of Isaac, he gave them a single and 
honest account how it was with him at that time, 


respecting his concern. Friends took it in hand, 
and wrote to Bristol, neither justifying nor con- 
demning him, but recommended charity and ten- 
derness towards him. Bristol Friends answered, that 
‘with open arms they could receive him, believing 
him to be a sincere young man, who intended very 
well: and they were glad he took their admoni- 
tion right, and had owned it had been of service to 
him.’ Thus ended this affair, and Isaac said, ‘ he 
could not think hardly of his brethren in doing 
what they did, though he could not then see that 
he had missed his way in delivering that prophecy. 


THE FRIEND. 


there was a strong sympathy between us, and very|in the Canton of the Grisons, was torn up by an 
justly supposed that to be the moving, if not only,| avalanche, and conveyed to the other, where it wag 
cause of the concern I was under, and very ten-| left standing as if on its native site. Apparent] 

derly advised me to keep it in my own breast, till| by way of frolic, a fir-tree was hoisted to the 

I found how the Lord would order it; for, if he|of the parsonage house, and planted there as q 
was the author, I should find more of it; if not, it}souvenir of the visit. In 1800, an avalanche 
would die. But if I found it grew upon me, I|dashed into the valley of Vorder Rhein, near 


should let any of them know it, and they would 
consider what steps to take in a matter of so great 
consequence, as going forth in a prophecy of that 
nature. The fatherly kindness they showed me was 
very affecting to me, one or other of them making 
it their business to visit mc every day; and as they 
said, I found the concern went off, and I became 
easy without publishing it.” 

(To be continued.) 

snitilentati 

From the Eclectic Review. 
Avalanches. 
(Concluded from page 139.) 

One peculiar feature in the proceedings of an 
avalanche is the blast by which it is accompanied. 
Driving the air before it with great velocity, a 
considerable commotion must necessarily be pro- 
duced in the atmosphere. Probably the effects 
have been greatly overrated, but the mischief oc- 
casioned by these terrible visitors sometimes as- 
sumes a for:n which can only be explained on the 
principle of aérial concussion. Trees are fre- 
quently stripped or levelled on each side of their 


Trons, crossed it to the opposite slope, destroying 
many trees and chilets in its progress; then re. 
bounded, mounting the declivity which it had just 
descended ; and thus oscillated until at the fourth 
vibration it fell upon Trons, where it expended the 
residue of its wrath. The inhabitants of the 
hamlet of Rueras, in the valley of Tawich, in the 
same canton, went to sleep as usual on a certain 
evening in the year 1749, but on awaking next 
morning, they found themselves enveloped in dark. 
ness. Concluding that the sun had not yet risen, 
they waited for the coming of the day. he day, 
however, came not. Surprised at its postpone. 
ment, some of them went to their doors, and dis. 


covered, to their great horror, that their houses 
were buried in snow. An avalanche had swe 
them away in the night, yet so gently that their 
rest had not been disturbed. Assistance bei 
rendered, sixty persons were rescued, but forty 
had already perished. 

Many a wonderful case of deliverance from the 
jaws of the avalanche might be related. The 
store-hut of a herdsman in the Canton Wallis was 


track, though standing far beyond the reach of|overwhelmed by a fall from the Diablere-Gletscher 
the hurrying snow. “The current of air,” says|—himself being in the place at the time. The 
Friedrich Korner, “extends many hundred paces} roof groaned and gradually bent beneath the load, 
beyond the lawine, and overshoots it with a vio-| whilst the poor trembling owner, cowering in one 
lence which the solid cliffs can scarcely resist.| corner, awaited the moment of fracture. At last 
The strongest trees are torn to strips, men and|all was still, but it was the frightful stillness of s 
animals are hurled into the abyss, or borne un-|living grave. After a while, by dint of great ex 
hurt to some neighbouring ridge; houses are un-|ertion, the captive contrived to force an opening 
roofed, and beams, lumps of ice, and fragments of| through the side of the hovel; but, on endeavour 
stone are sent clattering through the air.” It is|ing to probe the snow with a pole, he found that 
stated that the eastern spire of the convent of Dis-| its thickness precluded all reasonable expectation 
sentis was prostrated by the breath of an avalan-|of escape. Dismayed, he shrank back into his 
che, which dashed past the place at the distance| hut, and prepared himself to die of hunger and 
of a quarter of a mile. On the 27th of Decem-| suffocation. Horrible were the hours he spent ia 
ber, 1819, an enormous mass swept down into the| solitude and despair. Recovering a little, however, 
valley of the Visp from the Biesgletscher, as if} he resolved to make a vigorous struggle for life, 
eager to devour the little hamlet of Randa, which) He seized his hatchet and began to excavate 8 
lies on the opposite slope. Fortunately the vast|path. The snow and ice were so compact, that 
missile took a direction to the north of the village,| excessive labour was required, and the gfeat blocks 
marking its path with a spray of icy fragments|of stone which the poor man encountered, com 
and lumps of stone, which desolated the neigh-|pelled him to make frequent détours, Returning 
bouring fields for the time. The curé of the par-|to the hut when exhausted, and supporting him 
ish was awakened by a shock which tossed up his| self by means of some cheese which he had ia 
bed as if a young earthquake were gambolling in| store—the air contained in the crevices of the 


his apartment. A terrible rush of wind succeeded, | snow affording sufficient pabulum for the lungs— 
and this was supposed to be the recoil of the air 


he persisted in his task until the edge of the axe 
was worn away. How time flitted in the world 
beyond, he could not conjecture ; but reckoning by 
his meals, he concluded that six weeks had already 


Thus showing forth a lively instance of a warm|from the rocks which fronted the avalanche. 
zeal, tempered with a due regard to the sense and|Chimneys were thrown down; roofs were peeled 
advice of his brethren and elders, and the unity of|from the houses; the garnered hay was whirled 
the church, which doubtless tended to his own com- 





fort and preservation. 

“ When I heard of it, I took it so much to heart, 
it was almost too much for me, and a concern came 
upon me to go to London with the like message, 
but with his caution; first to advise with some 
faithful brethren before [ delivered it: 1 wrote to 
Isaac, to let him know it, which gave him great 
ease. Accordingly I went to London, and got se- 
veral brethren together, viz: James Dickinson, 
James Bowstead, Peter Fearon, Benjamin Bangs, 
Robert Haydock, and some others, and gave them} 
a plain and honest account how it came upon me, 
which was not till after I heard my dear compa- 
nion was returned home from Bristol; adding, that 
I had acquainted Isaac how it was with me, that 
he might know my sympathy with him. 

“ The Friends seeing what he had written, found 

~ 


up the mountain side, or strewn over the woods;|elapsed, when at length the material about him 
a timber hovel, containing a couple of old women,| became spongicr in its texture, and from this cit 
was carried bodily to a distance of more than a|cumstance he drew brighter auguries of release. 
hundred yards, without inflicting any injury upon| Dig, dig—on he proceeded with his blunted wea 
its occupants; and upwards of a hundred buildings] pon, uutil at the expiration of another fortnight 
were damaged or destroyed. When Leukerbad—|he emerged from his prison-house, and stood, with 
so famous for its steaming tanks, filled with a pro-|torn clothes, swollen face, and lacerated limbs, i 
miscuous throng of invalids, who present one of|presence of the setting sun! The joy of that mo 
the uncouthest spectacles we have ever witnessed —| ment was worth half a lifetime of woe. Rapidly 


was invaded by an avalanche in the year 1719, 
four of its inhabitants were whisked into the air, 
and transported by the blast to some distant 
meadows, where their corpses were subsequently 
discovered. 

Frantic, however, as these great masses of snow 
may appear in their movements, there is at times 
something excessively quaint in their doings. A 
forest growing on one side of the valley of Calanca, 


he made his way into the valley, and soon reached 
the door of the cottage where his wife and family 
resided. By this time it was dark. He looked 
through the window, tapped gently, and murmured 
the words, “ Open, Maria! thy husband yet lives: 
he is here.” But nine weeks of absence had con 
strained the inmates to regard him as dead, au 

the sight of that excoriated countenance, with its 
two wild, staring eyes peering through the case 
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ment, extorted a cry of terror. Believing that| shower of rain—and showers are no dainty drizzles| prefers short credits to long ones, and cash to cre- 


they were troubled by an apparition, they ejacu- 
Jated a prayer to the Virgin for protection, and 


in mountain regions—brings down a torrent of|dit transactions at all times, either in buying or 
(clayey material mixed with stones, and the viscid|selling; and small profits with little risk, to the 


fastened both window and door upon the glower-/stream rolls on until it reaches some low level,|chance of better gains with more hazard. He is 
ing phantom. All attempts to obtain admittance/ where it converts the landscape into a sort of Irish|clear and explicit in all his bargains; leaves no- 


being vain, the peasant proceeded to the house of 
the curé, who, on hearing the marvellous tale, gave} this dirty phenomenon. 


the poor wife his guarantee that the visitor was no 


husbands, of veritable flesh and blood. 

But if a soft substance like snow is thus appall- 
ing in its effects, what must be the case when the 
avalanche consists of huge masses of rock? Al- 
most every Alpine valley is strewn with great 
boulders, which have been torn from the neigh- 
pouring cliffs, and hurled, amidst smoke and thun- 
der, into the smiling pastures beneath. The sides 
of the hills are scored by stony streams, which 
look as if they had cut their way through the fine 
forest zones, and then been arrested at a stroke. 
Occasionally an entire mountain-top may be said 
to give way. Let it rest in an inclined position 
upon a bed of soft, slippery material, like clay, | 
and if the water should wash out sufficient soil to) 
affect its stability, down it will rush, with that aw- 
ful impetus which sweeps away men as if they 
were motes, and mows down whole villages as if 
they were grass under the scythe. The Rossberg) 
landslip is one of black memory in the history of 
Switzerland. From the summit of the Righi, the 
eye may observe the huge scar which was made in 
this ill-omened mountain upwards of fifty years 
ago; and though the spectator stands in the pre- 
sence of an army of hills, such as the world can- 
not well match—though he sees the sun kindle 
each distant peak, with a light which seems un- 





earthly in its beauty, though glancing downwards, 
he perceives the morning mists floating with snow y| 
wings over each fair lake and stream, like guar-| 


stern, icy embrace. 


| bog. Travellers entertain a strong objection to|thing to the memory which can and ought to be, 


The repairers of roads|committed to writing; keeps copies of all impor- 


\feel themselves greatly aggrieved by its appear-|tant letters which he sends away, and has every 
goblin, but a genuine husband, composed, like other 


ance, and regard it as a highly indictable demon. | letter and invoice belonging to his business settled, 
stration. Not long ago, after passing through the|classed and put away. He never suffers his desk 
grotesque old town of Altorf, where William Tell|to be confused by many papers lying upon it; is 
shot the famous apple from his son’s head—and always at the head of his business, well knowing 
the site of this renowned piece of archery is still|if he leaves it, it will leave him; holds it as a 
indicated by two fountains—we traversed a stream|maxim that he whose credit is suspected is not 
of mud which had recently arrested the progress|safe to be trusted, and is constantly examining his 
of vehicles, and still required the services of nu-|books, and sees through all his affairs as far as 


merous labourers to keep the highway practicable. |care and attention enables him ; balances regularly 


The adjoining orchards and pastures had been in-|at stated times, and then makes out and transmits 
undated by the filthy tide, and chalets lay miser-|/to his customers and constituents, both at home 
ably imbedded in the stiffening compound. * */and abroad; avoids as much as possible all sorts 
Shall we say, then, that the avalanche is wholly |of accommodations in money matters, and lawsuits, 
a pestilent and malignant thing? At the first}when there is the least hazard; is economical in 
glance it might seem to have no other mission in| his expenditures, always living within his income ; 
nature but to scourge and destroy. Like some|keeps a memorandum-book, with his pencil in his 
fierce dragon of fabled time, the white monster| pocket, in which he writes every little particular 
lies ambushed in its mountain lair till the moment| relative to appointments, addresses and petty cash 
comes when it can pounce upon its human prey,|matters; is cautious how he becomes security for 
and strew the green valley beneath with ruin and | any person, and is always generous when urged by 
death. Then, moved by a sound or a sunbeam,| motives of humanity. 
with a roar which rouses every echo, and a rush| He abhors slyness and deceit, hypocrisy and 
which vies in speed with the lightning’s flight,|dissimulation, or taking the least advantage of 
shrouding its huge form in the foam which it scat-|another to increase his own wealth; in short, he 


ters from its sides, as charging squadrons veil|is a man “ fearing God, and hating covetousness,” 
themselves in the dust and smoke of battle—it| keeping always in view the day of final reckoning 


dashes headlong into the haunts of men, hurling} with his own soul. 
their frail fabrics to the ground with the blast of 
its breath, and strangling whole communities in its 
But its path is not always 
deadly. Hundreds of avalanches fall harmlessly 





A Singular Time-Piece—Carry modern civil- 
ization back some three hundred years, and it 


dian spirits hovering over their sleeping charges,—/each day. Nature indeed has need of their ser- would cut a sorry figure without modern art. The 


and who that has once hung over that magical map) 
will forget its varied fascinations!—yet, if the| 
gazer has learned the story of the catastrophe of 
Arth, he will turn with a shudder to the terrible! 
wound still gaping in the landscape, and sorrow-| 
fully track the* course of the great furrow along. 
which Death drove his ploughshare, in September, | 
1806. On the second of that month, about five 
o'clock in the afternoon, according to Dr. Zay, 
who witnessed the scene, the upper part of the) 
mountain seemed to be set in motion. A mass of| 
earth and rock, three miles in length, a thousand) 
feet in breadth, and a hundred in depth, swept 
madly into the vale beneath, crushing three vil- 
lages wholly, and a fourth partially, beneath its 
stony billows. Part of the débris was hurled into! 
the lake of Lawertz, at a distance of five miles, 
where it filled up one extremity, and produced a 
Wave upwards of sixty feet in height, which de- 
luged the villages on its shores. Flights of stones, 
some of them of enormous dimensions, swept 
through the air like showers of cannon-balls. 
Torrents of mud accompanied the eruption. Few 
escaped who were entrapped. Seven travellers 
from Berne, entering Goldau just at the time of 
the slip, were buried in the ruins. Between three 
and four hundred buildings of various kinds were 
destroyed, and upwards of four hundred and fifty 
human beings perished. A few minutes (not more 
than five) sufficed for this terrible transaction. At 
one moment the landscape lay placid and beauti- 


vices. “They are her true retainers, and must be|Progtess of an age depends not so much upon na- 
allowed to take rank amongst her liveried pheno- tural growths, as artificial appliances. Sixty years 
mena. For, were the vapour which is precipitated |#g° there were no daily papers. Friction matches 
as snow above the frontier line of perpetual con- ad not even enlightened the world. The sun- 
gelation permitted to accumulate, much valuable | ‘ia! and hour-glass alone took their notes of time. 
fluid would be withdrawn from the great system | arkness, it would seem, must have brooded over 
of aqueous circulation, and locked up in localities |the earth. At such a time as this, says a now 
where there is neither man, nor beast, nor herb to|ge4 F riend, “I was teaching a school in a Mas- 
profit by the store. But the avalanche is ever re-|S@chusetts village. One forenoon I had lost my 
lieving the crags of their load, and transporting it reckoning, and time wore heavily away. I longed 
from the peak to the plain. There, dissolved by |* dismiss school, but feared to excite the surprise 
the warm atmosphere of the valleys, the ground of the parents by sending the children home too 
gladly drinks in the soft drops, aud repays the early. In this dilemma, an idea struck me. I 
blessing by the smiling swards of summer and the would send the dullest boy I had, with an empty 
golden crops of autumn. Thus the slow-footed |dinner-basket, to the house of a spinster near by, 
glacier, crawling down the mountain side with sure whose hour-glass had more methodical reputation 
but imperceptible step, and the winged avalanche, |than mine, with instructions to bring back the 
whose swoop is swifter than eye can follow, are | "me of day in the empty basket. Accordingly 
both engaged in the same important task ; for the|*he boy was despatched on his ¢émely errand. It 
charge which has been given to them, is that they|¥#S ot long before he returned, hearing eleven 
should convey to the regions of human life and and a half onions as the result of his expedition. 
industry the surplus of those snowy deposits which|{ was satisfied, set my hour-glass _ meee, and 
would lie valueless if simply hoarded amongst the |i? half an hour dismissed my school. 

everlasting hills, 








Remarkable Longevity.—Of the thousands of 
Selected. | widows of Revolutionary soldiers, who originally 
The Upright Man of Business.—A sacred re-|received pensions from the United States, only 
gard to the principles of justice forms the basis of|thirty-six were recently living. All these were 
every transaction, and regulates all the conduct of| married during or prior to the year 1783, and 
the upright man of business. He is strict in keep- | have consequently survived their marriage 77 years 








ful in the lap of the treacherous mountain; at 
another its loveliness had vanished, and nothing 


ing his engagements; does nothing carelessly or 
in a hurry; employs nobody to do what he can 
do himself; keeps everything in its proper place ; 


remained but a number of shapeless hillocks, be-|leaves nothing undone which circumstances permit 
neath which hundreds of men and women had|him to do; keeps his affairs and business from the 


been sadly and suddenly sepulchred. 


view of others; is prompt and decisive with his 


There are avalanches of mud also. A heavy| customer, and does not overtrade for his capital ; 


or more. Sally Stewart was married in 1776, at 
the age of 16, and has survived her marriage 84 
years. Ann Davis was married at 13, and has 
survived the event 80 years. It is a remarkable 
fact that 30 of the 36 were married under the age 
of 1°s years, and that the average age of their mar- 
riages was about 164 years.— Late 
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For “The Friend.” |their children, and in the world. His wife was, a 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES few years after their marriage, appointed an elder, 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members |in which station she endeavoured to perform the 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. services pertaining thereto, faithfully, until her dear 
(Continecd from page 141.) Saviour called her to the ministry of the gospel. 
MORRIS MORRIS. Of the ministry of William Edwards his friends 
Morris Morris was born in Wales, in the Tenth|S2Y, “he laboured therein with faithfulness and 
month, 1677. He came to Pennsylvania, whilst zeal, for the honour of God, and the good of man- 
young, and settled in the limits of Abington Month-|kind ; earnestly endeavouring to inculcate into the 
ly Meeting. He was one convinced of the Truth|™inds of the youth and others, the true principles 
as professed by Friends, and through submission to | f religion, and the spirituality of Divine worship, 
the heart-changing power of the Holy Spirit, he |!2citing to a steady perseverance in a life of humi- 
was prepared for filling his duties as a citizen, and |lity and self-denial, and the practical duties of re- 
as a member of the church militant. ligion, as well by example, as precept. i 
On the 27th of the Seventh month, 1703, he was|. He travelled in the work of the ministry, visit- 
married to Susanna Heath, who made him a loy-|!"& the neighbouring Yearly Meetings, both north- 
ing companion, and was a true helper on the hea-|Wrd and southward. As a man, he was of good 
venly journey. She was afterwards an eminent | natural abilities, which | were well improved by 
minister of the gospel of Christ, and an abundant study, and being blest with a very expansive bene- 
labourer in that service, travelling much abroad to volence, and great willingness and desire to help 
visit the churches. the distressed, he was of great use in the commu- 
Morris was much employed in his Monthly|®ty, and much beloved and respected by his neigh- 
Meeting, and was at times engaged in the import- bours. He had much skill in medicine, which, with 
ant service of visiting the families of Friends. He| is willingness and ability in other ways to admi- 
was appointed an elder of Abington, and occupied nister comfort to the afflicted, ‘ rendered his de- 
that station, until about the year 1740, when he/|©@S¢ & public loss, deeply felt and much regretted, 
removed with his family into the neighbourhood of|0t ouly by his family and nearest friends, but by 
Richland, then within the limits of Gwynned all ranks and denominations, within the reach of 
Monthly Meeting. He was soon appointed an his acquaintance and beneficence. It pleased Pro- 
elder of Richland, “which station,” says the me- vidence to visit him with sickness of the consump- 
morial issued concerning him, “he adorned with a|tive kind, which, gradually growing on him, con- 
meek and innocent life and conversation, being a tinued above five months, during which he fre- 
bright example to others in the virtues of temper-| quently expressed his resignation to the Divine will, 
ance, plainness, moderation, cheerful hospitality, and a lively concern for the growth and prosperity 
and diligence in attending meetings for worship|°f the church of Christ, and especially that the 
and discipline, wherein he was justly esteemed as| Youth might come to walk in the way of truth and 
a father, and continued to be of service until near|Tighteousness. His own children he earnestly and 
the end of his time. He had a talent particularly affectionately exhorted closely to adhere to the 
adapted to the service of visiting families, in which | “i¢tates of true wisdom, and the law of God, writ- 
he hath been frequently and earnestly engaged |e in the heart, and carefully to shun all appear- 
with other Friends, within the time he resided |#2¢e of evil, and everything which hath a tendency 
amongst us, which, we trust, will nev -r be forgot- to divert the mind from persevering in the paths 
ten by divers of those who shared the good coun- of virtue, in which alone is found true and lasting 
sel, loving advice, and admonitions which he freely | P@4ce- He was very sensible of his CAT 4 
and tenderly communicated. His heart being sea- end, and entirely given up to the All-wise and All- 
soned with Divine love, was remarkably filled with disposing hand, He quietly departed this life on 
a fervent love for the brethren. This he retained |the 13th day of Eighth month, 1764, in the fifty- 
to the last, and, in a sweet, quiet frame of spirit,|Second year of his age. 
ended this mortal life, in a good old age, and is, 
we believe, entered into life everlasting.” 
He deceased Sixth mo. 2d, 1764, in the eighty- 
seventh year of his age. 


JONATHAN LIVESEY AND OTHERS. 


Of Jonathan Livesey, an elder of Abington, 
who deceased Third month 24th, 1764, and of 
Mary Noble, an elder of Burlington, who deceased 
WILLIAM EDWARDS, Niuth month 22d, few particulars of the lives and 

William Edwards, son of John Edwards and nothing respecting the deaths, have been obtained. 
Mary his wife, was born at Abington, towards the| The same may be said of John Hammer, ov 
close of 1712, or the beginning of 1713. Whilst|"Y Lloyd, Jane Davis, and Isaac Hanee, =* 
he was still young, his parents removed to the |St#ton of elders, and of Sarah Austin, a minister, 
Great Swamp, and became members of Gwynned |@l! of whom deceased this same — Most of 
Monthly Meeting, and afterwards when Richland them were members of Abington Monthly Meet- 
was established as a Monthly Meeting, of that meet- |'&- 
ing. Through the religious care bestowed upon 
William, in his childhood, and his submission to 
the visitations of Divine grace, he grew up circum- 
spect in life, and religious in spirit. Having re- 
ceived a gift in the ministry, he was, very early in| 
life, brought into service in the church militant, | 
wherein his gospel labours, deliyered in few words, | 
and, in the simplicity of the Truth, were of good 


service. after this, he appears to have been a quiet, faith- 
Towards the close of the Seventh month, 1738, | ful labourer in the gospel, probably of few words, 


he was married to Martha Foulke, a religiously| He died Twelfth month 3d, 1764, aged thirty-one 
concerned young woman, a daughter of those valu- years. 
able Friends, Hugh and Anne Foulke. This con- 
nection was a very happy one, and unitedly the Sr ieaes) ror 

pair walked in the way of righteousness, cndea-| People seldom improve, when they have no other 
vouring to fill up their allotted duties on ear.‘ to|model but themselves to copy after. 


BENAJAIL ANDREWS, 


Of this descendant of those faithful Friends, Sa- 
muel and Mary Andrews, and son of Peter, of 
whom we have given an account, we have but little 
to communicate. He was an acceptable minister 
of the gospel, who, in 1761, was married in Phi- 
ladelphia to Ann Kendall, and soon after removed 
here to settle. During the three years he lived 








(To be continued.) 










PARENTAL INDULGENCE. 
Happy the parent, well advised, 
Who bears this truth in mind, 
“ Just as the tender twig is bent, 
The future tree ’s inclined!” 


Who, in his children’s early years, 
Believes the voice of God, 

That “ wisdom” comes by stern “ reproof, 
And by the wholesome “ rod.” 


Not such are all! what broken hearts,— 
Parental hearts there are, 

Whose grief, whate’er its burdens be, 
Themselves alone must bear, 


Who has not seen the noble youth, 
Ere manhood’s glorious prime, 
Departing from the ways of truth, 

Cut down before the time? 


How many a bright, yet luckless youth, 
Has proved base passion’s slave, 

And brought his aged sire’s gray hairs 
With sorrow to the grave? 


But why such grief? Ask Eli why, 
Nor be the fact forgot, 

His graceless sons themselves made vile, 
And he restrained them not! 


eo - 


Selected, 
NOT MINE, BUT THINE. 
Thy way, not mine, O Lord, 
However dark it be, 
O lead me by Thine own right hand; 
Choose out the path for me. 


Smooth let it be or rough, 

It will be still the best ; 
Winding or straight, it matters not, 

It leads me to Thy rest. 


I dare not choose my lot, 
I would not, if I might; 

But choose Thou for me, O my God, 
So I shall walk aright. 


The kingd. ™ that I seek 
Is Thine ; so let the way 

That leads to it, O Lord, be Thine, 
Else I must surely stray. 


Take Thou my cup, and it 
With joy or sorrow fill ; 

As ever best to Thee may seem, 
Choose Thou my good and ill. 


Choose Thou for me my friends, 
My sickness or my health; 

Choose Thou my joys and cares for me, 
My poverty or wealth. 


Not mine, not mine the choice, 
In things or great or small ; 
Be Thou my guide, my guard, my strength, 
My wisdom and my all. 
Lights in Life's Shadows. 





Curious Natural Phenomena in China— 
When passing across Lake Ping-hou, our traveller 
was favoured with an opportunity of witnessing the 
performances of the celebrated Chinese fishing cor- 
morants. Most of the fishing-boats on the lake, 
instead of being furnished with nets, carry a large 
number of these duck-like birds perched on the 
edges, which may be seen continually diving into 
the water, and coming up with a fish in their beak. 
In order to control the vigorous appetites of their 
feathered associates, the Chinese fasten round their 
necks an iron ring, large enough to allow of breath- 
ing, but too small to admit the passage of the fish 
they seize; while, to prevent their straying about 
in the water and wasting time in mere indulgence, 


every cormorant, by which he is pulled up when he 
is inclined to rest for a few minutes; but if he 
abuses this indulgence, and forgets his business, 
few strokes of a bamboo recalls him to a sense 


a cord is attached to the ring and to one claw of 









- 
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duty, and the poor diver patiently resumes his la-|their religion, have never waged war with each) fortunate inhabitants fly quickly from the devour- 


borious occupation. In passing from one fishing- 
ground to another, the cormorants perch side by 
side on the edge of the boat, and their instinct 
teaches them to range themselves of their own ac-| 
cord in nearly equal numbers on each side, so as| 
not to disturb the equilibrium of the frail vessel.— | 
Leisure Hour. 


_—— 
For “ The Friend.” 


The African Slave Trade. 


Most of the readers of “ The Friend” are pro- 
bably aware that much has been said of latter 
time in newspapers published in the slave States, 
on the necessity and propriety of opening the cruel 
and abominable traffic with Africa for human be- | 
ings. From the bold and confident tone of many 
of the articles, and the manner in which they | 
assume to speak for the whole South, we might! 
suppose that the general sentiment of the people 
was favourable to such a course. It is gratifying 
to find, however, that sueh is not the case; and 
that much of what is written and spoken on the 
subject is the ebullition of political demagogues 
for party purposes, while a large body of con-| 
servative citizens in those States entertain views of | 
a directly opposite character, which, we trust, will | 
be fully and honestly outspoken. 

Our attention has been drawn to an article in 


\in transporting slaves through their country to the 


own lawlessness is constantly provoking. 
‘communities, unlike the preceding, are under no 





the Southern Presbyterian Review for Tenth mo. | 
last, published in Columbia, South Carolina, in| 
which the African slave trade is ably treated. It! 
is from the pen of J. Leighton Wilson, who resided | 
in Western Africa for upwards of twenty years as 
a missionary, and whose opportunities for obtain- 
ing reliable information have been surpassed by 
few. As it is not often that statements so autho- 
ritative and dependable can be obtained from such 
a quarter, we apprehend it will be interesting to 
the readers of “ ‘The Friend” to be furnished with 
some extracts :— 

“Tt does not come within the prescribed range 
of this article to discuss the question, whether| 
fresh importations of Africans to this country | 
would prove a blessing or acurse. Southern men, 
of wiser heads and abler pens, have already dis- 
cussed this branch of the subject, and have de- 
monstrated, as we conceive, the extreme folly and 
danger of the measure. Our object will be to 
show that the South cannot countenance the re- 
vival of this traffic without dishonouring herself, 
and inflicting renewed and incalculable misery 
and wretchedness upon the inhabitants of Africa; 
and this we propose to do by showing that the 
trade never has been, and cannot be, carried on to 
any considerable extent, except by fraud, by vio- 
lence, and by perpetual warfare and bloodshed. 





“The slave-trade, in its most vigorous days, |known traveller in Abyssinia and Eastern Africa. 


was carried on in Western Africa, over a sea- 
coast line of more than four thousand miles, and 
in Eastern Africa, along a line of nearly half that 
distance, whilst a vigorous traffic also found its 
way across the Great Desert, and through Egypt 
to Western Asia. The markets of North and 
South America, including the West Indies, have 
been supplied with slaves almost entirely from 
Western Africa, and it is to this part of the con- 
tinent that our statements will mainly apply. 
There are three types or conditions of society 
here that should be mentioned, as indicating the 
different modes by which slaves are procured for 
exportation. 

_ “1st. We have the Mohammedan negroes, par- 
ticularly the Fulahs, the Jalofs, and the Mandin- 


Zoes 
] . 


such travellers as are well known, and whose testi- 
mony on all other subjects would be received with 
implicit confidence. 
these authors, that the slave trade has always been 


that almost all the anarchy, misery, bloodshed and 


centuries past, is to be traced to this source. 


» occupying Senegambia, the great country |country instantly to fire it: and as they (the vil- 
ing between the Senegal and Gambia rivers. |lages) are all composed of straw-huts only, the 
hese people being restrained by the principles of| whole is shortly devoured bythe flames. The un- 


other, or with any other portion of the Moham-|ing element, and fall immecliately into the hands 
medan family, for the express purpose of obtain- | of their no less merciless enemies, who surround 
ing slaves, but they have laid hands unscrupulously|the place; the men are quickly massacred, and 
upon all the Pagan tribes along their borders, and| the women and children lashed together and made 
have, at the same time, been very actively engaged | slaves.’ 

“ He adds, in the same connection, that the Beg- 
harmi nation had been defeated by the Sheik of 
Bornou in five successive expeditions, in which not 
less than 20,000 men were slaughtered, and not 
less than 15,000 more were reduced to slavery. 
He gives the following account of a treaty of alli- 
ance between the Sheik of Bornou and the Sultan 
of Mandara : 

‘This treaty of alliance was confirmed by the 
Sheik’s receiving in marriage the daughter of the 
Sultan, and the marriage portion was to be the 
religious restraints to influence them in this matter, | produce of an immediate expedition into the Kerdy 
and they consequently wage war, not only upon| country, by the united forces of these allies. The 
each other, and the weaker tribes around them,|results were as favorable as the most savage con- 
but, when these sources are dried up, they prey|federacy could have anticipated. Three thousand 
upon themselves. ‘This process of demoralization| unfortunate wretches were dragged from their na- 
and self-immolation has been carried on, until three| tive wilds, and sold to perpetual slavery, while 
of the five above-mentioned kingdoms have lost all| probably dowble that number were sacrificed to 
just claim to a distinct nationality. obtain them.’ 

“3d. The third class embraces the great mass} “ He mentions the following fact as having oc- 
of the Pagan population of Northern and Southern| curred under his own eyes: ‘ Darkala was quickly 
Guinea, not included in the above-mentioned king-| burnt, and another smaller town near to it, and 
doms. These live in small independent communi-|the few inhabitants found in them, chiefly infants 
ties, varying in population from one or two to forty| and aged persons, were put to death without mer- 
or fifty thousand, but having no special political] cy, and thrown into the flames.’ 
relationships, except such as necessarily grow out; ‘“ Ashmun, the well-known philanthropist, and 
of their proximity to each other. ‘hese smaller| formerly Governor of Liberia, communicated the 
communities, taken together, form the great mass| following statement to the Colonization Society in 
of the population of Western Africa. Wars are| 1823: 
seldom waged among them forthe express purpose} ‘ The following incident I relate, not for its sin- 
of obtaining slaves. The traffic here assumes the] gularity, for similar events take place, perhaps, 
outward appearances of a peaceful commerce, but,|every month in the year, but it has fallen under 
in fact, as will be shown presently, has been no| my own observation, and I can vouch for its au- 
less destructive of the peace and welfare of the|thenticity: King Boatswain, our most powerful 
country. supporter, and steady friend among the natives (so 

“In relation to the mode in which the slave|he has uniformly shown himself,) received a quan- 
trade has been carried on in the two first men-|tity of goods on trust from a French slaver, for 
tioned divisious, the writer has but limited personal| which he stipulated to pay young slaves—he makes 
knowledge, and he must rely, therefore, upon the/it a point of honour to be punctual to his engage- 
testimony of others, to show what it has been in/ments. ‘The time was at hand when he expected 
these regions. He will quote, however, only from) the return of the slaver, and he had not the slaves. 
Looking around on the peaceable tribes about him 
for his victims, he singled out the Queaks, a small 
agricultural and trading people of most inoffensive 
character. His warriors were skilfully distributed 
to the different hamlets, and making a simultaneous 
assault on the sleeping occupants in the dead of 
the night, accomplished, without difficulty or re- 
sistance, in one hour, the annibilation of the whole 
tribe—every adult, man and woman, was murdered 
—every hut fired! Very young children, gene- 
rally, shared the fate of their parents; the boys 
and girls alone were reserved to pay the French- 
man.’ 

“The following statement is contained in an 
official report made by the Mixed Commission 
Court at Sierra Leone, to the British Government, 
in 1825: 

‘ The Cassoos are represented as having carried 
fire, rapine and murder throughout the different 
villages through which they passed, most of the 
women and children of which, together with the 
prisoners, were immediately sold to the slave- 
factors, who were at hand to receive them.’ 

‘“‘ Lander, with whose travels, adventures and 
discoveries, almost every school-boy is familiar, 
makes the following statements about this traffic : 

‘It has produced the most baleful effects, causing 
anarchy, injustice and oppression to reign in Africa, 
and exciting nation to rise up against nation, and 
man against man: it has covered the face of the 










































sea-coast, from the great kingdoms of Soudan. 
“2d. Our second division includes the great 
Pagan despotisms of Ashanti, Dahomy, Yoruba, 
Benin, and Congo, in Northern and Southern 
Guinea. Among these, standing armies have al- 
ways been maintained, for the avowed purpose of 
capturing slaves by the wholesale, or for defend- 
ing themselves against the retaliation —— 
ese 


Our object will be to show, 
‘rom the undoubted and concurrent testimony of 


attended with scenes of the greatest cruelty, and 
warfare that have reigned in that country for two 
“We begin our quotations from Bruce, the well 


In speaking of the slave-hunts in those regions, he 
says :— 

ty he grown-up men are all killed, and are then 
mutilated, parts of their bodies being always car- 
ried away as trophies; several of the old mothers 
are also killed, while others, frantic with fear and 
despair, kill themselves. The boys and girls of a 
more tender age are then carried off in brutal tri- 
umph.’ 

“Major Denham, who travelled through the 
greater part of Soudan in 1823, gives the follow- 
ing account of the miseries entailed upon that part 
of the country by the prosecution of this traffic. 
Speaking of the slave-bunts, several of which he 
witnessed with his own eyes, he writes: 

‘On attacking a place, it is the custom of the 
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country with desolation. 
many others, has slavery accomplished ; in return|in the Hawaiian Islands, from 1852 to 1857: 


All these evils, and |nishes the following table of the births and deaths| fully they had stood against antichrist’s kingdom, 


defended the cause of their Lord and Saviour 





for which, the Europeaus, for whose benefit, and) Years. Births. Deaths. Loss. |Jesus Christ in his peaceable spirit and wisdom, 
by whose connivance and encouragement, it has} 1852, 1,920 2,622 702 j/and loved and consoled one another in that love 
flourished so extensively, have given to the heart-| 1853, 1,513 8,026 6,513 |wherewith he loved and died for them. We are 
less natives ardent spirits, tawdry silk-dresses, and| 1854, 1,381 1,439 58 glad to read all we can find of our Society, as 
paltry necklaces of beads.’ 1855, 1,642 1,685 43 it passed through persecution, and testified against 

“ Macgregor Laird, Esq.,a gentleman well-known| 1856, 1,287 1,179 292 | false professors, and in its faithful course, built up 
in Liverpool at the present day, and the chief con-| 1857, 1,615 2,217 602 ja sound christian character which many not of its 
tractor of the steam mail line between England —— (faith sincerely respect, and would deeply regret 
and the west coast of Africa, ascended the Niger, Total, 8,210 that it should be lost; and it has been instrumen- 
in 1832, to the confluence, and gives the following} The unusual number of deaths in 1853 was tal in the Divine hand to hold up and spread the 
account of the proceedings of the Felatahs, a well-|caused by the ravages of the small-pox. 


Leaving | light of the gospel dispensation, by lives of self- 
known Mohammedan tribe, who are constantly en-|1853 out, and making an average from the other |denial, and in preaching the pure doctrines of sal- 
gaged in capturing slaves to be transported to the | years, we find the mean yearly births to be 1,569 | vation which our Lord and his followers preached, 
sea-coast. He writes: and the deaths 1,908.—Late Paper. 

‘Scarcely a night passed but we heard the 
screams of some unfortunate beings that were car- ; 
ried off into slavery by those villainous depreda- Little Benny. Few charitable associations are better known, 
tors. The inhabitants of the towns in the route of} The story of little Benny produced pleasant sen- | or their objects more fully approved than those of 
the Felatahs fled across the river on the approach |sations, and, if proof was needed, showed that he |“The Association for the Care of Coloured Orphans,” 
of the enemy. A few days after the arrival of/had the power of communion with his Saviour,!commonly known as the “Shelter.” The associa- 
the fugitives, a column of smoke rising in the air, equally with any white or coloured boy of his |tion was established by a few worthy Friends who 
about five miles above the confluence, marked the|years, that we now hear of. How far education | were desirous of benefiting a helpless class of our 
advance of the Felatahs; and, in two days after-|under pious parents or friends, may have contri-| population. It is composed exclusively of female 
wards, the whole of the towns, including Addah, | buted to his nice sense of the obligation to speak! Friends, and has pursued an unobtrusive course of 
Cuddah, and five or six others, were in a blaze.|the truth at all times, we do not know; but we | great usefulness for upwards of thirty-five years, 
The shrieks of the unfortunate wretches that had |do know that with all such advantages, which are|tundreds of orphans have been the objects of its 
not escaped, answered by the loud wailings and of great moment, nothing short of the goodness and | fostering and parental care, many of whom have 
lamentations of their friends and relations (en-|power of his Saviour’s good Spirit could effectually | grown up to be useful men and women. They have 
camped on the opposite bank of the river,) at see-|teach, and give him strength to watch and pray, |cause for thankfulness that they had the protection 
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Shelter. 


For “The Friend.” 


ing them carried off into slavery, and their habita- | 
tions destroyed, produced a scene which, though | 
common enough in the country, had seldom, if 
ever before, been witnessed by European eyes, and 
showed to me, in a more striking light than I had) 
hitherto beheld it, the horrors attendant upon this 
traffic.’ 

Col. Nichols, formerly Governor of Fernando) 
Po, states, in a letter to — Buxton, in relation to/| 


and to keep out the tempter who constantly seeks 
to carry away by temptation, both old and young. 
We have heard of very young children, who have 


could hardly credit at the time, but which proved 
to be of Divine origin. 
is a holy communion between their guileless spirits 
and their blessed Saviour, which we may not be 
able fully to comprehend. While he is very near, 


had remarkable impressions, which older persons’ 


To us it shows that there | 


of such an institution, when in very destitute cir- 
cumstances. There is no doubt that the moral 
\and literary training which they received while its 
inmates, exercised an important influence in in- 
|ducing them to pursue an industrious and virtuous 
life. The building now occupied by the associa- 
tion, was adapted for the accommodation of a 
smaller number of children than has since claimed 
\its care, and the experience of many years has 


a visit which he made to Old Calabar in 1834, /and invisibly acting upon their infantile minds, of| shown important defects in its arrangement. It 
that ‘he found the natives boasting of a predatory | what value to them may be the example and in- 





excursion, in which they had recently been en- 


structions of a heaven-bound and devoted father 





is located in a neighbourhood that has become on 
several accounts objectionable, and there are other 


gaged, in which they had surprised a village, killed |and mother—that when a child “ asks bread will reasons which have influenced the Friends, who 
those who had resisted, and carried off the remain-|not give him a stone, or for a fish give him a ser-| manage the affairs of the association, to conclude 
der as slaves. I heard an African boy, who formed | pent, or instead of an egg give him a scorpion,” |to make an effort to procure a new building, better 
one of the party, declare that he had killed three janything to destroy the innocency, or poison the adapted for the accommodation of their interesting 
himself.’ |tender mind of the child; but who cultivates the| family. For this object a lot of ground of suitable 

“ M. Fox, a well known Wesleyan missionary | spirit of prayer for the dear children, and strives|/dimensions has been obtained. It is located in 
at the Gambia, and the author of a most excellent to lead them to Him, who can give living bread | West Philadelphia, is easily accessible by one of the 
volume on that part of the country, makes the fol-|and the water of life. Passenger Railroads, and is sufficiently large to 
lowing statement, in a communication tothe Board} One of the most delightful feelings produced by |secure the benefit of fresh air and room for healthy 
of Missions in 1837: viewing the case of the little boy, approaching the|exercise. It appears from the reports of the asso- 

“The neighbourhood of M‘Carthy’s Island is|place prepared for him in heaven, and the evidence ciation that for the five years preceding 1859, the 
again in a very disturbed state. Scarcely are the|he had of it, was the sense of the nearness and/average number of children under its care was 
rains over, and the produce of a plentiful harvest | bliss of heaven, which seemed to create a short in-|seventy, who were maintained, clothed and edu- 
gathered in, ere the noise of battle and the-din of termission of conflict with the trials of time, of |cated at an annual cost of about fifty dollars each, 
warfare is heard at a distance, with all its attend-|which the follower of Christ has to partake. To showing that great economy is used in its manage- 
ant horrors. Mothers, snatching up their child-|be raised even momentarily above those conflicts,|ment. The whole average annual expenditure for 
ren, with a few necessary articles, flee for their|and be surrounded by a little of the glorious light |that period was $3,942.14, about $271 of which 
lives; towns, after being pillaged of as much|and joys of salvation, is an unspeakable favour, and| was for repairs, leaving the actual outlay for sup- 
cattle, etc., as the banditti require, are immediately is sometimes bread to feed on for many days. The|plies of the family $3,671.59. The average in- 
set on fire; columns of smoke ascend the heavens; | record of this lad’s character and heaveuly end was!come from invested funds was $1,783.93, and the 
the cries of those who are being butchered may be| well worth making, and adds to the beuefits with|annual donations and subscriptions, $1,721.72, 
more easily conceived than expressed ; and those| which a religious periodical, like a veh'cle coming! amounting together to $3,505.65, from which it 
who escape destruction, are carried into the mise-|to our door, fraught with food for diff-rent classes,|appears that in the five years $2,182.45 of the 


ries of hopeless slavery. A number of Bambarras|many times cheers and strengthens the weary pil-| 






are again on the north bank of the river, not far 
from this place, and the poor Foulahs at Jamalli 
have consequently fled to this island for protection, 
bringing with them as many of their cattle, and 
other things, as they could.’ 


(To be continued.) 





Depopulation of the Sandwich Islands.—A 


grim to hold on his way—the narrow way to ever- 
lasting life. 

| _We would encourage the writer and other con- 
\tributors, to glean up interesting matter, and with 
an eye to Divine guidance, continue to appropriate 
a portion of time and the exercise of talents given, 





rations to come will take up these volumes to see in 


for the Lord’s glory, and the good of their fellow- | 
creatures, in preparing it for “ ‘The Friend.” Gene- | 


principal or capital of the institution has been ab- 
sorbed, equal to $436.49 per annum. The income 
from invested funds for the year just closed was 
somewhat increased, but it is not sufficient to pre- 
vent the necessity of annual subseriptions and do- 
‘nations, to enable the association to pay its current 
expenses, 

This being the case, it is obvious it will not be 
prudent for the managers to appropriate the in- 





vested funds of the institution for the purchase of 
correspondent of the “Echo du Pacifique,” fur-|what their ancestors were employed; how faith-|the lot and the erection of the new building. The 
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only means applicable to this purpose under the|not be made ruler over much. That line is to be/But almost every day’s newspaper records some 
control of the association, will be those which may | preserved inviolable, which divides the children of|fact which shows this to be the case, and that at 


be derived from the sale of the property they now 
occupy on Thirteenth street. It is hoped there 
will be realized from this source enough to pay for 


the new house, leaving the cost of the lot, grading, 


and fencing it, paving and curbing streets, and 
other incidental expenses, to be provided from sub- 
scriptions of those interested in the objects of the 
association. If $12,000 can be procured from 
donations, it is believed that the building and lot 
can be paid for without encroaching upon funds 
which now yield income. A committee of the 
managers of the association has been appointed to 
solicit subscriptions, and it is hoped they will be 
enabled to obtain the needful amount in time to 
warrant the commencement of the building as soon 
as the weather will permit. J. 


ee 


Petrified Wood in the Arctic Regions—On 
excavating to some extent, we found the entire hill 
a ligneous formation, being composed of the trunks 
and branches of trees; some of them dark and 
softened, in a state of semi-carbonization. Others 
were quite fresh, the woody structure perfect, but 
hard and dense. In a few situations the wood, 
from its flatness and the pressure to which it had 
for ages been exposed, presented a laminated struc- 
ture, with traces of coal. The trunk of one tree, 
the end of which protruded, was 26 iaches in dia- 
meter; that of another, a portion of which was 
brought on board, was seven feet in length, and 
three feet in circumference, and dense in structure, 
although pronounced then to be pine. Other pieces, 
although still preserving the woody structure, had 
a specific gravity exceeding that of water, in which 
they readily sunk, from their having undergone an 
incipient stage of impregnation with some of the 
earthy products of the soil. Numerous pine cones, 
and a few acorns, were also found in the same 
state of silicifieation. The trunks apparently ex- 
tended a considerable distance into the interior of 
the hill, and were bituminous and friable. Many 
of those which were embedded, crumbled away on 
being struck with a pickaxe, which readily found 
its way into any part of them, rendering their re- 
moval impossible; some of them were in such a 
state of carbonization as to approach lignite in 
character. The whole conveyed the idea of the 
hill being entirely composed of wood. 


the kingdom, from the children of this world; 
their language, their manners, their aspect, their 
outward demeanour and habit, as their country, is 
different. It hath seemed meet to Infinite Wisdom 
to characterize his people by visible marks, and I 
am bold to say, they will never prosper in true 
religion according to the extent of his gracious 
designs upon them, who violate those marks of dis- 
tinction and respect. The Nazarite is known not 
only by his temperance, but his exterior appear- 
ance.— Richard Shackleton. 


The Visited Youth—A gracious Providence 
has not been wanting in his visitations to the youth 
amongst us; but there has been a great want in 
them of following on to know the Lord in the re- 
newed experience of his humbling power, and in 
the further manifestations of his will concerning 
them ;—hence the goodness of too many of them 
is but like the morning cloud and carly dew; it 
is soon superseded by a relish for the pomps and 
vanities of this world, and their baptismal vows 
are soon forgotten: and hence a want of succes- 
sion of testimony-bearers to the noblest cause, 
which ever did, or ever will, dignify human na- 
ture.—Richard Shackleton. 
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We commend to the attention of our readers, the 
statement which will be found in our columns of 
to-day, respecting “ The Association for the Care 
of Coloured Orphans,” its proposed erection of a 
new and more suitable building, and its need of 
pecuniary help in the undertaking. 

We think a more unexceptionable charity could 
not be found, nor one that commends itself more 
strongly to the benevolent feelings of every one 
who can pity the homeless, neglected, infantile or- 
phan, and rejoice to see it sheltered, educated, and 
trained in habits of thrift and religious sobriety. 

We have no doubt there are those among our 
Friends in the country, as well as in the city, who 
would find themselves better off after bestowing a 


As far as/liberal gift for the completion of this good object; 


our excavations were carried, nothing else was met|and we therefore subjoin the following names of 


with except the loamy soil in which they were em- 
bedded ; but the decay of the wood in some places 


managers who, we understand, are appointed to 
obtain donations :— 


appeared to form its own soil. The petrifactions, Elizabeth Greeves, No. 1632 Chestnut Street ; 
with numerous pieces of wood, were strewn every- |Sarah Maule, 458 Franklin St.; Lavinia Maule, 
where over the surface of this and many of the/1015 Pine St.; Deborah M. Williamson, 1024 


contiguous hills. 
varying from one to fourteen inches in length, the 
longest not exceeding five or six in circumference ; 


they consisted of portions of the branches of trees. | oy 


Some of them were impregnated with iron (brown 
hematite), had a distinct metallic tinkle when 
struck, and were heavier than other pieces without 
the metallic impregnation or sound; they were 
simply silicified, the sand entering into the compo- 
sition of the soil being siliceous or quartzose. Se- 
veral smaller pieces of fresh wood were also found 
strewn about, which had not been, perhaps, sub- 
ject to the petrifying influence of the water.— Dr. 
Armstrong's “ Personal Narrative of the Discovery 
of the North-west Passage.” 
senniadiielibiasescce 

The Jots and Titiles.—A little thing hurts that 
Which is young and tender ; the very jots and tittles 
of the law and the testimony of Jesus are to be 
maintained, or the whole bond of his peace is 
broken. He that is not faithful in the little, will 


Many specimens were obtained,| Arch St. 





It seems difficult to admit that any portion of 
r country should be in such a benighted and op- 
pressed condition that honest, upright men and 
good citizens, dare not entertain or express senti- 
ments upon a subject of public morals or domestic 
economy, without exposing themselves to the lia- 
bility of being driven from their homes, subjected 
to barbarous scourgings, being deprived of their 
hard-earned property, banished from the State to 
which they have long yielded allegiance, and cut 
off from all intercourse with those they are com- 
pelled to leave behind: and this by no legal or 
judicial proceedings, in which would be afforded 
an opportunity to meet and repel the charges 
that may be made against them, but by the mere 
arbitrary dictum of a set of men banded together 
to secure, by their numerical strength, exemption 
from the punishment belonging to outraged law, 
and the power to enforce their wicked behests. 





the present time, in the Slave States, the right of 
private judgment upon the question of slavery is 
unhesitatingly denied to both their own citizens 
and strangers sojourning among them, and a ty- 
ranny exercised over them far more grevious than 
that which has made Austria a by-word of reproach, 
and assimilated only to the inquisitorial despotism 
with which the papal hierarchy, in the dark ages, 
sought out and tortured those whom they suspected 
of heresy. 

No northern man can now enter any one of the 
Slave States south of Maryland, with any cer- 
tainty that his rights as a citizen of the United 
States will be respected, or that he will not be 
dragged forth by excited and lawless desperadoes, 
to be punished in some cruel and ignominous man- 
ner. He may constantly restrain the expression 
of his sentiments, and cautiously guard against 
betraying his feelings against the evils of the “ pe- 
culiar institution ;” but in many places the mere 
suspicion that he may be an “ abolitionist,” is 
enough to awaken feelings of anger, and expose 
him to indignity and suffering. “In one of the 
counties of Georgia (says the Atlanta, Ga. Patriot,) 
they have inflicted so high as two hundred and 
seventy-five lashes upon the bare backs of certain 
persons apprehended as abolitionists.” Such cases, 
though not to as barbarous extent, of lashing, 
have been reported from various States :— 


Dr. Case, until recently President of an Alabama Col- 
lege, arrived at the Gibson House, yesterday, with his 
lady, en route for New York, having been compelled to 
leave the South by the present proscriptive policy of 
“the chivalry” towards Northern men. Dr. Case hada 
flourishing Institution just organized at Salem, Ala., for 
female education, with teachers engaged for the year, 
all of whom are thus thrown out of employment, while 
he has been compelled to abandon his enterprise at much 
sacrifice. In this instance there was no pretence made 
of any “ abolitionism,” nor had Dr. Case expressed any 
opinion unfavourable to the peculiar institution.—Cin- 
cinnati Gazette, of Saturday, Tth. 


One of the most aggravated cases is the follow- 
ing : 

Thirty-six persons, says the Cincinnati Commercial of 
Saturday, arrived in this city from Kentucky, yesterday, 
having been warned to leave the State, for the crime of 
holding slavery to be a sin. They are from Berea and 
vicinity, Madison county, Kentucky, where they were 
living industrious, sober and peaceful lives. Most of 
these persons are stopping at the Dennison House, though 
a portion have been received at private houses. More 
than half of the exiles are natives of Southern States, 
and several are native Kentuckians. The only offence 
charged against any of them is, that of entertaining abo- 
lition sentiments. They were ordered to leave by a pub- 
lic meeting, but no discourtesy was offered them. They 
presented a petition to the Governor of Kentucky, word- 
ded thus: 

“ We, the undersigned, loyal citizens and residents of 
the State of Kentucky, and county of Madison, do re- 
spectfully call your attention to the following facts : 

“1. We have come from various parts of this and ad- 
joining States to this county, with the intention of mak- 
ing it our homes; have supported ourselves and families 
by honest industry, and endeavoured to promote the in- 
terests of religion and education. 

“2. It is a principle with us to ‘ submit to every ordi- 
nance of man for the Lord’s sake; unto governors as 
unto them thxt are sent by Him for the punishment of 
evil doers, and the praise of them that do well ;’ and, in 
accordance with this principle, we have been obedient, 
in all respects, to the laws of this State. 

“3. Within a few weeks, evil and false reports have 
been put into circulation, imputing to us motives, words 
and conduct calculated to inflame the public mind, which 
imputations are utterly false and groundless. These im- 
putations we have publicly denied, and offered every fa- 
cility for the fullest investigation, which we have ear- 
nestly but vainly sought. 

“4, On Friday, the 23d instant, a company of sixty- 
two men, claiminz to have been appointed by a meeting 
of the citizens of our county, without any shadow of 
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legal authority, and in violation of the Constitution and 
laws of this State and of the United States, called at our 
respective residences and places of business, and notified 
us to leave this county and State, and be without this 
county and State within ten days, and handed us the 
accompanying document, in which you will see that, 
unless the said order be promptly complied with, there 
is expressed a fixed determination to remove us by force. 

“In view of these facts, which we can substantiate by 
the fullest evidence, we respectfully pray that you, in 
the exercise of the power vested in you by the Constitu- 
tion, and made your duty to use, do protect us in our 
rights as loyal citizens of the Commonwealth of the 
State of Kentucky. 

“J. A. B. Rogers, J. G. Hanson, I. D. Reed, James S. 
Davis, John F. Boughton, Swinglehust Life, John Smith, 
E. T. Hayes, Charles E. Griffin, A. G. W. Parker, W. H. 
Torry. 

“ Berea, Madison County, Ky., Dec. 24, 1859.” 


Gov. Magoffin received the bearers of the petition 
(Reed and Hayes) courteously, and advised them, for 
the sake of preserving the peace of the State, to leave 
it. He said that the public mind was deeply moved by 
the events in Virginia, and that until the excitement 
subsided, their presence in the State would be danger- 
ous, and he could not engage to protect them from their 
fellow-citizens who had resolved that they must go. He 
promised them security while taking their departure, 
and that their property should be protected. They say, 
that for the most part they were treated politely by those 
who have driven them from their homes, and they have 
hopes that presently the people of Kentucky will take a 
sober thought, and allow them to return to their several 


places of abode and accustomed avocatious.—N. Amer. | (, Reports and other official documents submitted to the 


What a deplorable exhibit is this of the state of 
our country; how humiliating ought it to be to 
that pride which has delighted to boast of these 
United States as the “home of the free.” Ad- 
mitting the force of the reason given as an apology 
for such high-handed violations of the rights oi 
the citizens, that they fear the effects produced 
upon the slaves, what a dreadful state of society 
does it betray, where free speech and a free press 
cannot be tolerated without danger to every fireside. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evrore.—News from Liverpool to the 24th ult. 

It is stated, that the 19th inst. has been fixed for the 
meeting of the European Congress. The report that the 
Pope claims the presidency of the Congress for his pleni- 
potentiary, is denied. 

The weather has been very severe in England, the 
thermometer in some places falling within three or four 
degrees of zero. Canal navigation had been suspended 
by the ice, and railroad travel impeded by the snow. 

Ia reply to the recently presented memorial from Eng- 
lish merchants trading with Mexico, for protection of 
their interests, Lord John Russel says, that the British 
government is endeavouring to come to some under- 
standing with the other Powers, and assures the memo- 
rialists no opportunity will be lost of interfering by coun- 
sel, with a view to bring about a termination of the pre- 
sent devastating and sanguinary war. He refers to the 
difficulty of ascertaining which is the de facto govern- 
ment, as Great Britain and France acknowledge the 
President who has possession of Mexico, and the United 
States another President at Vera Cruz. 

The Liverpool cotton market has slightly declined. 
The Manchester advices were uufavourable. Breadstuffs 
and provisions dull. The London money market is un- 
changed in rates, though there isan active demand. 

The river Seine at Paris was full of ice, and the rail- 
way traffic impeded by snow. The tendency to im- 
provement in the commercial affairs of France continued. 
Prince Jerome Buonaparte was recovering from his re- 
cent illness. The session of the Legislative Assembly of 
France was to commence on the 16th inst. 

Military preparations were being made in Austria 
against the apprehended trouble in Hungary. A rumor 
prevailed in Paris, that a revolution had actually broken 
out in Hungary, but it lacked confirmation. The re- 
ported intended abdication of the Emperor of Austria 
proves to be unfounded. 

Important submissions to Russia have been mate in 
Circassia. A whole tribe numbering 100,000 persons, 
had declared its submission, and other tribes were pre- 
paring to submit also. 

Enthusiastic demonstrations had been made at Stock- 
holm, in favour of the Italians. The Diet had unani- 
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mously resolved to present an address to the King, re- 
questing him to defend, at the Congress, the right of the 
Italiaus to decide their own affairs. 

Further engagements between the Spaniards and 
Moors ure reported, all resulting disastrously to the lat- 
ter. 

A letter had been received in England from Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, containing an account of his explorations to a 
date several weeks later than the latest detailed infor- 
mation that has reached England. Dr. Livingstone has 
been engaged in surveying the Shire, a branch of the 
Zambezi, and had found the river flowing far more than 
& hundred miles, through a cotton growing region. The 
quality of the plant was so good that Dr. Livingstone 
did not offer the natives any of the American seeds, 
with which he was furnished by the British government. 
The health of the expedition had been unusually good, 
and not a single death had yet occurred. 

Unitep States.—Public Lands.—During the five quar- 
ters ending Ninth mo. 30th, 1859, 16,618,183 acres of 
the public lands were disposed of; 4,970,500 acres were 
sold for cash, yielding $2,107,476 ; 3,617,440 acres were 
located with bounty land warrants; 1,712,040 acres were 
appropriated to the several States entitled to them un- 
der the swamp land grants of Third mo. 2d, 1849, and 
Ninth mo. 28th, 1850, and 6,318,203 acres certified to 
States, as falling to them under the grants for railroad 
purposes. 

The Indians.—The Secretary of the Interior, in his 
annual report, estimates the total number of Indians 
within the territorial limits of the United States at 350,- 
000. With theexception of occasional outbreaks on the 
part of a few lawless individuals, the Indians have been 
peaceful within the last year. The Secretary says :— 


department, furnish sufficient evidence to justify the be- 
lief that the most atrocious cases of murder and rapine 
charged to the account of the Indians have, in reality, 
been committed by white men wearing the disguise of 
Indians. It cannot be doubted that the horrible mas- 
sacres which have occurred during the past year on the 
routes leading through Utah territory, have been planned 
and directed, if not actually executed, by our own citi- 
zens.” 

Pensions.—The whole number of pensioners of all 
classes now on the rolls is 11,585, and the aggregate 
amount per annum required for their payment is $1,034,- 
914. 

The Patent-office—During the three quarters ending 
Ninth mo. 30th, 1859, 5167 applications for new patents 
were received, and 3334 patents issued and re-issued. 
The receipts for the three quarters were $488,588. 

New York.—The Comptroller of the State of New 
York reports that the Treasury receipts from all sources 
during the last fiscal year, amounted to $5,090,984, and 
the payments to $5,106,003, showing a small deficiency. 
The total Canal debt, together with that of the general 
fund, is $33,883,338. The State Canals have cost more 
than $20,000,000. 

Pennsylvania.—The total funded and unfunded debt 
of the State is now $38,513,983, the sum of $849,282 
having been paid off within the last year. The State 
holds bonds, the proceeds of the sales of the public 
works, to the amount of $11,081,000, on which interest 
is paid at the rate of five per cent., leaving only $27,397,- 
961 as the amount of debt, the principal and interest of 
which is to be provided for from the ordinary sources of 
revenue. The number of taxable inhabitants in the 
State as returned by the County Assessors, is 623,814. 
Of this number 104,335 resided in Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 217. From the re- 
cord kept by the Chief Engineer of the Fire Department, 
it appears that the total loss of property by fire during 
the year 1859, was $238,965. The City Directory for 
the year 1860 contains 131,472 names of permanent re- 
sidents, from which basis it has been calculated that the 
total population is about 600,000, 

The Mormons.—The Mormons, according to their own 
census, are decreasing in Utah. In 1856, they numbered 
38,000; in 1857, 31,022, and in 1858, about 30,000. 
Their total number in all parts of the world is said to be 
126,000. 

African Slave Trade.—The Sea Coast (Miss.) Democrat 
learns from good authority, thata cargo of African slaves 
is expected in Ship Island harbour, about the latter end 
of this month. Ifthey arrive safely, they will be landed 
without any attempt at secresy, the consignees trusting 
to the sentiment in Mississippi in regard to the necessity 
of an increase of slave labour, in the event of a govern- 
ment prosecution. 

Immigration. — During the year 1859, seventy-nine 
thousand three hundred and twenty-two foreign emi- 
grants landed at New York; iu the year 1858, the num- 


ber was seventy-eight thousand five hundred and eightys 
nine. y 
Congress.—The House of Representatives had not ors | 
ganized at the time of making up this summary. The 
31st ballot was taken on the 9th inst., with the follow. 
ing result: : 
Whole number present . . ° 
Necessary to achoice , 
Sherman, of Ohio . 
Hamilton, of Texas. . . 
Scattering 2 - ‘ - 26 
California.—On the 9th inst., the steamship Balt 
arrived at New York, from Aspinwall, with San F; 
cisco dates of the 20th ult., and $1,800,000 in gold. The 
markets of San Francisco were quiet and unchange 
Anthracite coal was selling at $26, by quantities, fre 
the yard. The overland mail which left St. Louis om 
the 28th of Eleventh month, reached San Francise@ 
Twelfth month 19th. The first Legislature of Nevada: 
Territory met on the 15th ult. at Zenoa, and took megs 
sures for procuring a recognition of the Territory h 
Congress. Three schooners had arrived from Jap 
during the week, bringing full cargoes of rich Japa 
wares. They brought advices to the 15th of Eleven 
month. The government was throwing obstacles in thé 
way of trade, and had issued orders that no mercha 
should sell over a certain quantity per day of any artic 
The Powhattan was to sail from Kanagaeva on the 234) 
of Second month, taking the Japanese Embassy to 
United States. The two Ambassadors were to be age 
companied by 68 subordinates. The Embassy would) 
proceed to Panama, via the Sandwich Islands. From 
Isthmus they were to be conveyed to Washington, in 
national vessel. 
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RECEIPTS. 


Received from Asa Garretson, agt., O., for Benj. Hoyle 
$2.50, to 6, vol. 34; from G. M. Eddy, agt., Mass., for 
C. W. Howland, $3, to 26, vol. 34. 

The Western Soup-House, situated at the south-eat 
corner of Seventeenth and Sansom (late George) streetay 
is now open for the delivery of soup and bread. Donte 
tions will be thankfully received by either of the follo 
ing persons: 

George Vaux, Treasurer, No. 46 North Seventeen 
street, 1715 Arch street; Samuen L. Barty, Secre 
No. 920 Chestnut street; William U. Ditzler, N. E. 
Twelfth and Filbert streets. 


SOUP-HOUSE. 

The Society for supplying the poor of the city w 
soup, having opened their house, Griscom street, 
Green’s Court, between Fourth and Fifth, and Spru 
and Pine streets, respectfully solicit contributions in 
of this charity. Donations will be gratefully recei 
by the Treasurer, JeEremian Hacker, No. 316 8. Fou 
street, or Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street. 


WANTED. 


A young Friend, as an apprentice to the retail d 
business. Inquire at No. 304 Arch street. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

A Friend is wanted to fill the station of Governor 
the Boys’ department of this Institution. 

Application may be made to Nataan Suarevess, Col 
cord, Pa.; Samur. Hities, Wilmington, Del.; Jan 
Emien, West Chester, Pa.; or Tuomas Evans, Philads 

Twelfth mo., 1859. . 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN AT TUNESSASSAH. 
A Friend and his wife are wanted, to aid in carryi 
out the concern for the improvement of the Indians. 
Application may be made to 
EBENEZER Worth, Marshallton P. O., Chester Co. 3 
Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co. 
Jorn Evans, Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co. 
Ninth mo. 23d, 1859. 
—————se—_—_ a 
Marriep, on Fifth-day, the 29th ult., at Friends 
Meeting-house, Newton, near Camden, N. J., Josera 


Cooper, Jr., and Exizasetu C., daughter of John 
Kaighn. 


PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 








